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SIXPENCE 


Fue SHORT VISIT of the King and Queen to 

Belfast and Northern Ireland, while not 
expected to improve the present cordial relations, 
should prove an effective reminder to the world of 
our Common Sovereignty. For various reasons, 
political and geographical, visits of the Royal 
Family to the sister isle have been unfortunately 
infrequent in the past, and it may be hoped, with- 
out expecting too much or ignoring the difficulties, 
that the present visit will provide a_ useful 
precedent. 


PALESTINE HAS AFFORDED a glorious 

example of British muddling from the famous 
Balfour Declaration to the Government’s sudden 
acceptance of the Lloyd Georgian-Churchillian 
amendment in the Commons’ debate last week. 
We began by giving Jews and Arabs separate 
pledges which it was impossible to reconcile the 
one with the other. Our Government accepted a 
Mandate from Geneva which it was fondly hoped 
would not conflict with the obligations we had 
undertaken both to Jew and Arab, but which 
speedily turned out to be merely provocative of 
further racial discord. Whitehall, with a flourish, 
issued its White Paper affirming the principle that 
“economic absorptive capacity’? was to be the 
controlling factor in Jewish immigration. That 
principle was almost immediately modified by the 
now notorious ‘‘ Black Letter ’’ addressed by Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald to Dr. Weizmann, and since 
that date till now there has been no serious attempt 
to check what the Commission called “ the 
irregular inflow ’’ of Jewish immigrants. The 
Commission found itself forced to recommend 
Partition as the only solution that appeared to it 
capable of promoting peace in Palestine, and its 
recommendations were immediately accepted in 
principle by the Government. That acceptance, 
however, was within a day or two of its announce- 
ment considerably qualified by the Government 
agreeing to the Lloyd Georgian-Churchillian 
amendment. What is the position to-day? Both 
Jews and Arabs in Palestine seem to be firmly 
persuaded that Partition is no longer a live issue 
and there are signs among the more moderate 
elements in both races of an earnest desire to dis- 
cover some other solution more mutually satis- 
factory. As Partition would be disastrous to our 
Imperial strategic interests, one may at least hope 
that the combined results of the Commission’s 
Judgment of Solomon and of the Government’s 
“muddling through’? will be ultimately to 
Produce, by roundabout means, a conciliatory 
temper in both races that will suffice to ensure the 


Preservation of Palestine as a single administrative 
entity. 


ORD CAMROSE’S announcement of his 
forthcoming purchase of the Morning Post 

will cause little surprise in newspaper circles where 
some such arrangement has long been anticipated. 
The official statement is rather vague but readers 
are promised an early statement of his policy and 
intentions. The Morning Post is the oldest of our 
dailies and after surviving, like most newspapers, 
a somewhat stormy youth, has given a consistent 
and at times brilliant support to the Conservative 
Party for over a century. It may be assumed that 
the reference to policy does not foreshadow any 
serious break with the past. Lord Camrose is too 
wise a politician and too experienced a journalist to 
make any such mistake. Whatever changes may 
be made the Post should gain additional strength 
from its new resources. If so none will be more 


pleased than those responsible for the Saturday 
Review. 


N SPITE of rumours to the contrary the new 
three-penny bits are not to be withdrawn. 
There was an idea that evilly disposed persons 
might misuse them by inserting them: in machines 
intended for sixpences and shillings, but this fraud 
has been adequately provided against. Although 
twenty millions have been issued, they still seem 
scarce, but this is accounted for by the fact that 
many are required for currency purposes, notably 
by bakers and drapers. Other people rarely require 
them, in spite of the old joke against Scotsmen, 
and not many of us have occasion to buy a 29d. 
loaf over the counter. The new coins are handsome 
in design, and as innovations go have aroused 
little serious criticism. 


ig WILL BE NEWS to most schoolboys and, 

perhaps, to many grown-up people why Allan 
Quartermain sets off on his hazardous journey in 
search of King Solomon’s Mines; the British 
Gaumont company having found a brand new 
explanation, the result of which may be seen at the 
Gaumont in the Haymarket. Here is Anna Lee, 
as an Irish girl, whose coiffeur remains unruffled 
throughout her trying experiences, stranded in 
Kimberley with her father ; and it is on her account 
apparently that the great hunter and his com- 
panions set off on their adventure. The spirit of 
the original seems to me to have been lost by these 
innovations. However, Mr. Geoffrey Barkas has 
succeeded in taking some magnificent pictures of 
the Drakensberg Mountains and the Valley of a 
Thousand Hills, while Paul Robeson is in very 
good voice. Sir Cedric Hardwicke’s Allan 
Quartermain is rather stiff and lifeless. In addition 
to this production the film version of Quality Street 
made its appearance at the New Gallery, with 
Katherine Hepburn as Phoebe. Lost Horizon 
continues its successful run at the Tivoli, where it 
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has been playing now for nearly four months. 
Owing to a misunderstanding I wrote last week 
that it had been succeeded by Call it a Day; when 
a successor is needed it will be Grace Moore’s new 
picture, For You Alone. 


MBE: BERNARD SHAW’S play ‘“‘ The 

Millionairess ’? has been successfully pro- 
duced at the Malvern Festival. We have not yet 
had an opportunity of seeing it, but from the pub- 
lished accounts it seems to be a brilliant piece of 
work—that goes without saying—though less 
likely to be a popular success than some of his 
other plays. In these columns we are glad to note 
Mr. Shaw’s statement that in writing the play he 
was not thinking of the late Lady Houston or of 
any particular person. 

But more Shaviano he adds that in Lady 
Houston’s hands ‘‘ the famous old Saturday 
Review became the vehicle of her prescription for 
the cure of acommon cold. It would have killed a 
herd of rhinoceros.’’ Mr. Shaw knows well enough 
that this is only true in a very Pickwickian sense. 
The Saturday stands and has stood for consider- 
ably wider policies than that of a disinterested piece 
of medical advice inserted in our advertisement 
columns. However, one must not take too 
seriously the obiter dicta of perhaps the most 
distinguished survivor from our earlier staff. 


[‘ THE CITY business continues good for the 

time of year, though happily nothing in the 
way of a ‘‘boom”’ is to be noticed. Home Rail- 
ways shares should receive a fillip from the 
announcement that the Railway Rates Tribunal 
has granted the application for an increase of five 
per cent. in standard and exceptional charges, 
subject to certain qualifications to prevent hard- 
ship to trade and individuals. 


FUTURE OF THE ARMY 


[HE Army League Committee has issued a 

most valuable report on the organisation and 
future development of the British Army. Comment 
will be found in one of our leading articles to-day. 
Here it may be convenient to our readers to publish 
the summary of the conclusions reached :— 

1. Great Britain has no aggressive design, and will 
never go to war except to defend issues vital to the main- 
tenance of the British Empire. 

2. The Committee was formed to support the Govern- 
ment on the larger measures they are undertaking for 
National Defence. The Report is addressed to H.M.’s 
Government and to pnblic opinion, to emphasise the need 
for adequate land forces, and to put forward constructive 
suggestions to assist recruiting. 

8. It is the Committee’s intention to found an 
organisation called ‘‘ The Army League.” 

4. The safeguarding of the Empire’s lines of com- 
munication is primarily the concern of the Navy, 
supplemented in the narrower seas by the R.A.F. Both 
these services depend for their security and efficiency on 
adequate bases, the protection of which is the task of the 
Army. 

5. The policing of the Empire and the protection of 
our Imperial interests require the permanent allotment 
of considerable forces to stations abroad. 

6. Owing to the effectiveness of the modern air arm, 
our shores and cities are not so invulnerable to attack as 
in the past, and large anti-aircraft, as well as land and 
Coast Defence forces, must be maintained for Home 
Defence. 


7. A Central Reserve is required, able to dispatch, 
without mobilisation, up to two divisions to reinforce 
threatened points within the Empire. 

8. The Central Reserve should form the spearhead or 
nucleus of the Expeditionary Force which, on mobilisa- 
tion, would be provided in the event of war against a 
major Power in defence of Imperial interests or in 
fulfilment of other commitments. 

9. The Army is very much below its 1914 strength 
(strength of Regular Army and Reserves approximately 
112,000 below 1914; Territorial Army approximately 
100,000 less than 1914), and its commitments enormously 
greater. Its strength is below the minimum requirement 
for Home and Imperial defence, let alone League or 
Continental commitments. 

10. The Nation is exposed to grave risk as a result of 
allowing the strength of the Army to fall below the 
minimum margin of safety. 

11. If the deficiency in officers and men is to be made 
good, and the voluntary system preserved, some measure 
of increased pay and altered conditions of service are 
necessary. More particularly there should be a much 
greater difference than exists at present between the pay 
of the ordinary private soldier and the pay of the man 
who has qualified as a highly trained technician. 

12. Additional pay for service in India and distant 
countries or the alternative of long service with pension 
should also be considered. 

13. Public opinion must be made to realise that 
exemption from compulsory service in the armed forces 
of the Crown is a privilege that must be paid for. 

14. To bring the forces at home up to establishment 
and to make up the deficiency in Reserves, it is proposed 
that enlistment should be from two to three years with 
the Colours, with the balance with the Reserve; making 
twelve years in all. Those enlisting for less than three 
years for Home service only. Those enlisting for three 
years to be available abroad in the Near and Middle East 
and West Indies, but not in India and further overseas 
garrisons. 

15. The present term of enlistment for six years with 
Colours and six years with the Reserves to be maintained 
for the purpose of providing for the Army in India and 
manning distant garrisons. Service in India to be reduced 
to four years. 

16. The option of longer terms of service with the 
right of pension to be allowed to a greater proportion than 
at present. 

17. Various improvements are suggested in conditions 
of service, of pay and training for civilian life with army 
status and pay. A man of good character leaving the 
Army should have the first call for employment in 
Government controlled services, or industries largely 
dependent on Government orders. 


18. The Territorial Army is very much below its 1914 
strength, though in addition to its former duties it is 
responsible for the enormous task of anti-aircraft defence. 

19. The Territorial Army require modern equipment 
to increase their efficiency and make the work of the 
individual volunteer more interesting. Adequate drill 
halls for the Territorial Army should be considered as 
much a matter of National and local importance as suit- 
able buildings for municipal and other public bodies. 

20. The status of the Territorial should be recognised 
by representation on the staffs of Commands and the War 
Office ; and by other appropriate measures. 

21. Great Britain, so vulnerable from the air, should, 
in addition to an all-powerful Air Force, be defended by 
an Anti-Aircraft organisation in size and equipment 
second to none in the world. 


22. The Empire and Great Britain cannot support the 
largest Navy in the world, an Air Force equal to any 
and an Army up to proportionate size. But, for want of 
the best type and number of recruits, the strength of out 
small Army should never be allowed to fall below the 
minimum margin of safety. ' 

The Report is signed L. S. Amery (Chairman), E. 
BEDDINGTON BEHRENS (Deputy Chairman), MonrTactt 
BaRLow, JoHN P. Brack, Victor CAZALET, RONALD 
CHARLES, PHitip CHETWODE, HARRY HAGUvE, 
Lioyp, MILNE, and is issued from 44, York Terrace, 
N.W.1. 
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Leading Articles 


PARLIAMENT ADJOURNS 


PRESUMABLY by the time this number of 
the Saturday Review has appeared, Parlia- 
ment will have adjourned for the summer recess 
and our legislators will have been released from 
their official labours until October 21st, Trafalgar 
Day. Most of them cannot aspire to as much 
leisure as the ordinary business man demands. 
They will find a thousand and one things to keep 
them busy and, so long as they do not question 
the utility of their occupations, they should spend 
a happy holiday up to the eyes in work. It seems 
to be one of the curses of our civilisation that those 
concerned with the art of government are more and 
more deeply involved in the complications that 
arose from the inventions of writing and printing ; 
their time for useful and productive exertion is 
mercilessly curtailed. That curse may be regarded 
as a blessing in disguise. It is an excellent thing 
that our elected representatives should spend a 
great part of their time in harmless little jobs which 
can do no one any harm. The real danger to our 
safety and prosperity comes from the excellent 
intentions of muddle-minded people, and there is 
nothing in a Parliamentary election to favour the 
clear-thinking candidate. Such intentions are 
admirable so long as they are confined to letters 
and addresses to constituents and it may be to 
letters to the Press. They become damnable when 
those whom they obsess try to put them into action 
and impose them on a world which needs a pave- 
ment of reality. 


At the present moment the Spanish civil war 
remains the black spot on the horizon, and on the 
face of it its complications provide the most 
probable reason for the recall of Parliament before 
the appointed date. But international events move 
fast in these days, and some completely new kink 
in the kaleidoscope of the world may be threaten- 
ing war and disaster before the 132nd anniversary 
of Nelson’s victory. Come what may, the most 
democratic-minded will not regret the absence of 
Parliament if any serious crisis should arise. Any 
Government, good or bad, can deal more satisfac- 
torily with a dangerous problem, when difficulties 
will not be multiplied by irresponsible talking. 
There was no exception in Carlyle’s ‘‘ twenty-seven 
millions mostly fools ’’ for Members of Parliament. 
Without any excessive respect for our present 
Ministers, one can feel sure that they will tackle 
any sudden trouble with greater decision and 
attention to the dictates of commonsense if they are 
not exposed to a fire of questions in the House, 
which are more useful for advertising the member 
who asks them than for eliciting the truth or 
expediting action. 


The present Parliament can at least take such 
holidays“as are now vouchsafed to it with a certain 
amount of self-satisfaction. It is the foundation 
of the British system that the less a Government 


governs, the more it is beloved. Change is 
inevitable. The solemn Victorian Tennyson was 
no bad prophet when he 


‘* Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and 
there rained a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling 
in the central blue.” 


His first railway journey taught him that the great 
world must ‘“‘spin for ever down the ringing 
grooves of change.’’ It is not for us to oppose the 
changes that must come, but it is the Government’s 
duty to prevent anticipation of the proper moment. 
The best thing in the world can only come at the 
proper place and the proper time, and those who 
seek to force its growth and flowering turn it rotten 
before its ripeness. Corruptio optimi pessima. 
Peace is good and one day, if men’s hearts change, 
it may be a universal reality, but for the moment we 
must be content to aim at peace in our time and 
be armed and resolute to defend it. 


In the matter of Spain, Fabian tactics have so far 
been fairly successful. Europe has not been set 
afire by the conflagration, and if anyone had half 
a mind for war, time has been given to sleep over 
and digest its risks and perils. Unhappily, the 
internecine hatred of the Spaniards shows no signs 
of diminishing and, as long as the two parties are 
prepared to go on cutting one another’s throats, 
there will be danger to the peace of Europe. The 
cause of that peace will certainly not be served if 
the report of a rapprochement between Germany 
and Russia has any foundation. Eventually it is 
to be feared that the Western Dictators will 
discover that there is little to choose between their 
systems and the tyranny of Stalin. A combination 
between Hitler and Stalin would be a catastrophe, 
for the existing system in the Near East would at 
once collapse in ruins. It would be the first step 
towards a Continental alliance against this country, 
against which our statesmen must employ all their 
powers. 


At home, Mr. A. P. Herbert’s Marriage Bill has 
had pride of place. It is no small achievement 
for a private member to carry through a Bill of 
this kind, however well supported in the country, 
in existing circumstances. He would probably 
have failed but for the extraneous support of his 
fame as a humorist, novelist and playwright. He 
has justified the choice of his electors in Oxford 
University. It is too much to hope that he will 
tackle the absurdity of the Liquor Laws with 
similar success. 


A LEAGUE ONWARD 


ae Army is now to have a League. In these 

days, when the Army has become very much 
the Cinderella of the Services, it has not seemed 
strange that the Army should lack what the Navy 
and the Air Force have had at their disposal. But 
now, so far as concerns patriotic organisations 
determined and equipped, something in the manner 
of one of King Arthur’s knights, to rescue damsels 
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in distress, whether they like it or not, the Army 
is to stand on a parity with the other Services. 


A committee presided over by Mr. L. S. Amery, 
with Field-Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode and Lord 
Lloyd and Field-Marshal Lord Milne among its 
members, has issued a statement or manifesto or 
pronunciamento in which certain proposals of the 
committee are set forth. 


These proposals are ambitious, comprehensive 
and, at first glance, complicated. They aim at 
increasing the strength of the Regular and Terri- 
torial Armies by juggling with the terms of 
enlistment, besides making other suggestions, on 
which there will be more unanimity of agreement, 
for increasing the pay and bettering the conditions 
of service in the Army. The suggestions, which 
aim apparently at two or three differing forms of 
enlistment, seem to involve a risk, first of failing 
in their effect and secondly of diminishing still 
further the numbers of men willing to enlist for 
the present term of six years with the Colours and 
six years with the Reserves, which the Committee 
themselves believe to be essential for the purpose 
of providing for the Army in India and manning 
distant garrisons. 


It may, however, be premature, possibly 
churlish, to criticise at once proposals which have 
behind them a large weight of authority and which 
will no doubt be licked into better shape before 
the Army League becomes a reality at all com- 
parable to the Navy League. For it would seem 
that the publication of this manifesto has been 
arranged somewhat hurriedly in order to ventilate 
the views of the committee before Parliament rises, 
and that the major purpose is to come later in the 
autumn. This is ‘‘to found an organisation to be 
called the Army League, whose purpose shall be 
to explain the necessity for the maintenance of an 
Army, to raise its standing in the eyes of the 
people and to assist its recruitment.’’ No doubt 
when this is taken in hand we shall hear a great 
deal more about the League itself, about these or 
other proposals made in its name, and about the 
foundations on which it will compete for public 
support and donations with the Navy League and 
kindred bodies. 

On the more general issue of Leagues, they are 
a common object of our social and political fore- 
shore, and on the whole they do a great deal of 
good. The extent of their influence varies, as 
does their expectation of life and both the quality 
and quantity of their membership. The British 
people have a national tendency to league-ship. 
They do not flirt with leagues or form liaisons with 
them in the Continental manner. They are more 
apt to become wedded to them. All the amal- 
gamated societies and federations which make up 
the great body of Trade Unionism are essentially 
leagues. So, after all, are the great political 
parties, living, dead or moribund. So are the 
clubs, from Pall Mall to Pernambuco, in which 
Englishmen revel. So are those associations of 
comparatively harmless gentlemen who incur the 
grave displeasure of the popular press and its 
Magnates by wearing the old school tie. 


And leagues in general do perform useful ser- 
vices. They ginger authority, concentrate under 


efficient administration useful enthusiasms which 
would otherwise run to waste, and act as a safety 
valve for disorderly emotions. When it comes to 
rearmament and the maintenance of a national and 
imperial defence, then well-conducted leagues are 
definitely useful. The Navy League is, of course, 
the oldest and the best known and the most 
respected of all such organisations. For more than 
forty years it has existed and for all this time it has 
kept on keeping on with its warnings and encour- 
agements designed to prevent the complete loss of 
sea power. It has not always kept on with the 
same force and energy. It has had, like the 
Governments and publics which it has tried to wake 
up, periods of incorrigible somnolence. But the 
Navy League, which has for some years been 
driven and directed by the force of Lord Lloyd’s 
personality, stands to-day in a position which may 
well encourage the infant Army League. 


The only question which thrusts itself on a lay- 
man on hearing of the new Army League, is 
whether it is really necessary or wise to dissipate 
energy in different directions where the issue is 
that of Imperial Defence. Would not an Imperial 
Defence League be more manageable and more 
effective than the old Navy League, the young Air 
Leagues, and the embryo Army League ? 


This, however, is a question of the future which 
will assuredly solve its own problems, and a 
question not for the critic or commentator in the 
press, or for the member of the public who has 
to pay for all these leagues, but for the High 
Intelligences and Brilliant Brains and Great Names 
and Household Words who are the source and 
strength and inspiration and direction and orna- 
ment of every league. : 

Meanwhile, here comes the Army League. 
Good luck to it ! 


SOME HINTS ON HANGING 


FoR 1937 the exhibition of the Royal Academy 
of Arts is drawing to a close, the galleries 
are delightfully empty, and those who have put 
off going till the last can see the pictures in comfort. 
In spite of the Coronation with its influx of 
visitors to London, ten fewer works of art have 
been sold than last year. Some 240 exhibits, 
including sculpture, have been bought to date, 
of which fifty are water colours. This gives a 
total of £10,980, which is £300 less than in 1936. 
As Dame Laura Knight’s large canvas, ‘‘ The 
London Palladium,’’ sold for £1,260, to Mr. 
Black, the owner of that building, and as about 
twenty other pictures ran into three-figure sums, 
the average for the remaining works sold is less 
than £40 apiece. 

The executors of the Chantry Bequest have 
bought seven oil pointings, the highest price 
(£600) being paid for the late J. J. Tissot’s ‘* The 
Ball on Shipboard.’’ Two portraits, one of Max 
Beerbohm by R. G. Eves, and one of Mrs. Gerard 
Simpson by Glyn Philpot, for which they gave 
£300 and £400 respectively; ‘‘ Holborn Roofs,” 
a town study, by Lily Joseph (£150); a seapiece 
by Ronald Dunlop, ‘‘ Lifeboat at Walberswick ” 
(£100), and ‘‘ The Refectory Table,’’ a painting 
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of still life by William Carter (£150), are other 
purchases made by them. No complaint can be 
made about variety of choice, each picture being 
entirely different both in subject and technique. 
The executors have also bought two water colours, 
a study of the Embankment Gardens, in an effec- 
tive medium of green and black, by Grace Golden, 
for which they have paid twenty-two guineas, and 
an example of Fred Jones’s work for £32. From the 
sculpture room they have taken, at £250, ‘‘ The 
Old Horse,’’ carved by W. G. Simmonds out of 
wych elm, a work of great beauty, both of con- 
ception and execution. The nation is the richer 
for this acquisition. 

Eight provincial Art Galleries have bought 
pictures. Newport has taken S. C. Lewis’s 
“Molecatcher”’ for £100 amongst other 
purchases; Ferens has acquired ‘‘ The Gyppo’s,”’ 
by Dame Laura Knight, for 350 guineas, and 
Manchester has taken ‘* The Ettrick Shepherd,”’ by 
J. McIntosh Patrick, for 250 guineas. Worthing, 
Blackpool, Aberdeen, Stoke-on-Trent and Bury 
are other towns that have bought pictures and are 
keeping their Art Galleries up to date. If it were 
not for the public-spirited action of these galleries 
in buying contemporary pictures, the artist would 
stand little chance of his work being known out- 
side London. As it is he must find it difficult to 
maintain a market unless he is either a portrait 
painter or so skilled a craftsman that dealers, for- 
seeing a golden future, will buy and be content 
to wait for profits. 

There are many reasons why private people for 
the most part are unable or unwilling to buy 
pictures at the present time. The modern flat 
with its low ceilings and steel walls makes the 
hanging of large pictures well nigh impossible, 
apart from the fact that it is the fashion for rooms 
to be plain and devoid of ornament. Further, 
now that the small family is the rule, ancestral 
portraits and works of art, once scattered and 
divided up amongst a host of children and grand- 
children, have gradually come down to the last 
descendant, who, even if he possesses large 
premises, is hardly likely to buy more pictures 
when his walls are already overcrowded. 

Is it not also a possibility that the hanging of 
the paintings at Burlington House is hardly con- 
ducive to good sales? They are arranged so 
badly that many a good picture is either over- 
looked or shown to such poor advantage that a 
possible purchaser is unable to attest its real 
artistic value. A suggestion recently made by an 
eminent water-colour painter that a picture dealer 
with no axe to grind should be commissioned to 
hang the paintings seems to be a very sound pro- 
posal. They would then be arranged with no 
other motive than that of gaining the best effect 
possible. 

Another idea is that the portraits might all be 
put together. Objection may be taken to this on 
the ground that the eye would weary of faces and 
lose all sense of judgment, but one has only to 
recall the annual exhibition given by the Royal 
Society of Portrait Painters to realise that this 
argument carries no real weight. Again, would 
It not be possible to put all the works of one artist, 


if not actually side by side, at least in the same 
room? For the student there would be a much 
greater gain by the lasting impression made upon 
his mind of the style of each individual painter. 
No looking back in the catalogue, or rushing from 
room to room in an effort to decide between the 
merits of two works by the same artist. At present, 
what with overcrowding and clash of subject and 
colour, it is almost impossible really to enjoy or 
study any one picture properly and well nigh hope- 
less to try and make a fair comparison of style and 
technique. 

In room II a lovely example of Munnings’ work 
is completely put out of countenance by a 
modernistic picture by Lady Patricia Ramsay, 
which distracts both the eye and the mind to the 
detriment of both canvases. In the same room 
one of the best paintings of the year, the late 
Harrington Mann’s portrait of Mrs. John 
Carpenter, is surely worthy of a better position. 
In gallery III Harold Knight’s fine painting of 
Miss Curigwen Lewis as Jane Eyre is surrounded 
by the most unsuitable canvases. Above her 
hangs a group of negresses, beside her, to the 
left, a party of birds, and on the right a peculiarly 
distracting study of a young man kneeling before 
a naked yellowy female figure. This is, in fact, 
a problem picture, for the title ‘‘ Worship ”’ gives 
little clue as to whether the figure is a living 
woman with an attack of jaundice, or a shop 
window dummy. Jane, who has had to gaze at 
the couple for many a long week, is obviously no 
nearer the solution. She manages nevertheless to 
preserve her air of detachment; but at what cost ? 

In gallery VII, the beautiful study of Mrs. 
Crofts, by Seymour-Lucas, so reminiscent of 
Whistler’s portrait of his mother, has for company 
a ballet dancer sitting on a yellow basket. To her 
the old lady turns a resolute back and regards very 
sweetly two brightly painted children on the other 
side. It cannot be said that either was a good 
choice, and in this case the poorer paintings suffer 
most by the arrangement. 

It almost seems as if the members of the 
hanging committee have little eye for colour, blues 
and reds scream at each other in a manner that 
a little more discretion could have avoided. In 
the water colour room delicate sketches, rich in 
detail and lightly coloured, are overtopped and 
killed by strong pieces of vivid impressionism. In 
the sculpture room, from which about twenty 
exhibits have been sold, it is impossible to see 
the whole of at least two-thirds of the carvings. 
Is it not possible to supply revolving stands for 
those works that have to be put against the wall ? 
A prospective buyer of a beautiful little study of 
goldfish, carved in marble by Alexander Marshall, 
was obliged to ask what the reverse side was like. 
It ought to be possible to examine a work of this 
kind from all angles. 

If the committee could see their way to making 
this small improvement, and generally revising 
their views on hanging, they would receive the 
unanimous thanks of both artists and public. The 
exhibition would be much more enjoyable and a 
inore successful financial season would probably 
result. 
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Books of The Day 


THE GAY PAST 


[HE Great War produced its revolutionary 

changes in many directions, and not least 
of all perhaps in the world that amuses itself. If 
the river Thames has not quite the appeal it used 
to have as a means of mental refreshment, if the 
Bohemianism that delighted in roving at night 
between two adjacent ‘‘ Halls ’’ has vanished with 
the transformation that has taken place in Leicester 
Square, if melodrama has been killed in the theatre 
to re-appear in new exciting forms in the cinema, 
all these and many other changes are due in very 
large measure to the war’s influence in creating 
new standards of conduct, new tastes and new ideas 
and, incidentally by the tremendous impetus it 
gave to mechanical progress, new means for pro- 
viding more varied forms of entertainment. The 
perfecting and mass production of the motor-car, 
the ever-widening uses of radio, the advent of 
private and commercial flying and the development 
of the film industry have opened up avenues of 
entertainment that were beyond the reach or even 
the imagination of the pre-war generation. 


Thus to look back on the social scene of thirty or 
more years ago is to be at once conscious of the 
many big differences in environment and outlook 
between the past and the present. Not all the 
changes have been perhaps to the good ; there have 
been losses as well as gains. Variety of amuse- 
ment has entailed possibly a certain lack of gusto 
in those able so freely to indulge their appetite for 
entertainment with all the facilities now at their 
command. And it may be, too, as Mr. J. B. Booth 
contends in his delightfully anecdotal book, ‘‘ A 
‘ Pink Un’ Remembers ”’ (Werner Laurie, illus- 
trated, 21s.), that we have lost some of the old 
dignity that went with life in the more settled, 
assured pre-war era. His very comprehensive 
survey of the gay past, for the recording of which 
as the last survivor of that pink-hued Rabellaisian 
journal, The Sporting Times, he has special quali- 
fications, does also suggest that in those fields of 
entertainment (Sport and the Stage) with which his 
book primarily deals we have lost to some extent 
the beneficent, if subtle, guidance and influence 
of dominant personality. 


There were figures then, such as Henry Irving, 
the redoubtable ‘‘ W.G.”’ and the ‘‘ Greatheart of 
English Cricket,’’ Sammy Woods, who filled the 
public eye in a way, Mr. Booth thinks, that no 
one in their respective spheres has done since; and 
it is with these and with numerous other personali- 
ties, famous or notorious, that his reminiscences 
are largely concerned. But he has some interest- 
ing chapters also on the passing of the Music 
Halls, on War Time Magazines, on Mark Twain 
and Artemus Ward and the ‘‘vanished splendours’”’ 
of the golden sovereign, the scarlet coat and the 
old Army nicknames. He has a rich store of 
memories to draw upon, and his pages are 
enlivened by a stream of easy-flowing and pleasing 
anecdote. 


The passing of the old Music Hall is to Mr. 
Booth obviously the cause of passionate regret. 
It contrived, he says, to touch life at most of its 
angles. ‘‘ Crudely perhaps, but the touch was 
there which is missing in the baying of the moon 
and the yowling of the transatlantic crooner of 
to-day.’’ And he quotes several letters he received 
from Rudyard Kipling which go to show that the 
latter fully shared in his own views about the 
Music Hall. ‘‘ People,’? wrote Kipling to him, 
‘* haven’t realised how much they (the Music Hall 
songs and singers) had to do with the national 
life. One doesn’t feel very national when one is 
hummed at nasally by an alien to a banjo or a 
ukulele accompaniment—which is about as much 
as one gets nowadays. . . . The Music Hall was, 
and is, a necessary part of our civilisation. It may 
even come back again.’’ For the cinema which 
dealt the deathblow both to the Halls and 
theatrical melodrama Mr. Booth has little but 
scorn. It is part of a ‘‘ mechanised, formalised 
age. ‘ Take your seats, please, and stop in them ’ 
is the formula. We are an unsocial crew, by Act 
of Parliament and decree of Hollywood.”’ 


TWO TRAVEL BOOKS 


Albania has been the theme of several fairly 
recent travel books, but Mr. Ronald Matthews in 
his ‘‘ Sons of the Eagle’’ (Methuen, 12s. 6d.) 
touches a good deal of fresh ground and his book 
is particularly valuable for the light it throws on 
Albanian ambitions and opinions. The author, 
too, has no little gift for describing scenes and 
people as well as for extracting interesting and 
unusual information from his friends or the 
strangers he meets. His book is not the less 
delightful to read because of his enthusiastic 
admiration of Albania and the Albanians. 


“Vagrant in Summer,’’ by Nina Murdoch 
(Harrap, illustrated, 8s. 6d.), takes the reader to 
Gibraltar, Salzburg, South Tyrol and Portugal. 
The author is an Australian journalist who has 
already produced two other travel books. She can 
write well when she chooses and if she has little 
to tell us worth the telling about Gibraltar or 
Portugal, her chapters on Salzburg and the Tyrol 
are both charmingly written and instructive. In 
the Southern Tyrol section she records the arrogant 
brusqueness of Italian officialdom and the haste 
with which the Italians were changing the names 
of all the villages. The Tyrolese neither liked 
these changes nor the attitude of their Italian 
masters, and one Tyrolese even went so far as 
naively to suggest to her that ‘‘ if Mussolini could 
be big enough to hand back Siid Tirol he would 
gain by renouncing it.’’ 


A WOODLAND GARDEN 


Gardening, as every gardener, however expert, 
knows to his cost, has its endless surprises, and 
some of these are set forth in Mr. A..T. Johnson’s 
story of his own and his wife’s struggles and 
achievements in creating their woodland garden 
(‘‘ A Woodland Garden,’’ Country Life, illustrated 
with numerous photographs, 12s. 6d.). Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson had only one helper, and what they 
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have accomplished in making and maintaining this 
garden of theirs must excite the envious admiration 
of all who read Mr. Johnson’s book and contem- 
plate the photographic illustrations that adorn it. 

The surprises Mr. Johnson speaks of are of many 
kinds. Why, for example, should plants supposed 
to be very tender sometimes, in particular spots, 
seem impervious to many degrees of frost? Why, 
again, should lilies thrive in small gardens and not 
always in big ones where they normally should 
receive more attention? Sometimes Mr. Johnson 
was forced to the conclusion that the greater the 
gardener’s experience the less luck he was likely to 
have with plants that did so well when he knew 
next to nothing about them. 


Clearly, Nature has many secrets which she still 
jealously guards from man. And perhaps that adds 
to the fascination of gardening. It is very pleasant 
after all to make one’s own discoveries which may 
be wholly contrary to generally accepted theories. 
Mr. Johnson himself has made some of these dis- 
coveries. One was that plants such as hardy 
cyclamen, anemones and crocuses often flourish 
better in the rough company of elm roots than in a 
separate border specially reserved for them. Mr. 
Johnson has also much to tell us of weed-resisting 
plants and the best method of tackling plant 


disease. Altogether a most instructive and delight- 
ful book. 


100 NOT OUT 


With the publication of Sussex IX the ‘‘ Victoria 
History of the Counties of England’’ reaches its 
hundredth volume. The first volume (Hampshire 
Volume I) appeared in 1900 under the editorship 
of Mr. H. A. Doubleday. In 1904 Dr. William 
Page became sole general editor, and from then 
until his death in 1934 he carried the enterprise 
through successive hindrances and dangers. 
Shortly before he died Dr. Page presented the 
History to the University of London so that it 
might be continued by the Institute of Historical 
Research, where it is now under the management 
of a representative committee. 


The series, as originally planned, was to have 
run to 180 volumes. _It will certainly need more 
than 200 volumes, so that the task is not yet half 
finished, and its continuance and ultimate com- 
pletion depend upon the solution of serious 
financial difficulties. The general expenses of 
management are at present being met by the 
University, but the Committee is dependent on 
the gifts of public and private supporters to bridge 
the gap, amounting on an average to £600 a 
volume, between the cost of production and the 
return from sales. Twelve counties have been 
completed, namely: Bedfordshire, Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Hampshire, Hertfordshire, 
Huntingdonshire, Lancashire, Rutland, Surrey, 
Worcestershire, Yorkshire (general vols.) and 
Yorkshire, North Riding. 


For each of 24 other counties one or more 
volumes have been published. Work is at present 
proceeding on Cambridgeshire, Oxfordshire, 
Sussex and Warwickshire: in each case financial 
assistance from within the county concerned has 


enabled the Committee to put its history in hand. 
Other counties can be brought into the programme 
whenever funds are forthcoming. All the 100 
volumes are still in print, though it has been found 
necessary to reserve the remaining copies of two 
for sale only in complete sets of the whole work. 
All other volumes are sold separately. Certain 
sections of the histories of Bedfordshire, Berk- 
shire, Buckinghamshire, Hampshire, Hertford- 
shire, Lancashire and Surrey are also available for 
sale in paper covers. Prospectuses may be had 
from the Oxford University Press or from the 
Secretary of the Institute of Historical Research, 
Malet Street, London, W.C.1. 


ADVENTURE IN SPAIN 


Spain provides the subject of many books, and 
that is hardly surprising with the Civil War 
showing no signs of coming to an end. Among 
the more lighthearted and readable accounts of 
this war must be numbered Mr. Cecil Gerahty’s 
book, ‘‘ The Road to Madrid ”’ (Hutchinson, 
illustrated, 8s. 6d.). Mr. Gerahty in his réle as 
newspaper reporter on the Nationalist front 
appears to have thoroughly enjoyed himself, 
whether he was dodging bullets or aeroplane 
bombs, eluding Press censors or proceeding on 
more lawful occasions investigating conditions 
behind the Nationalist lines. He has no doubt 
that the salvation of Spain lies in the triumph of 
Franco, and among the other good things in his 
book is an_ interesting interview with the 
Nationalist Commander-in-Chief. 


Another book on Spain, but of a very different 
kind, is ‘* Hotel in Spain,’’ by Nancy Johnstone 
(Faber & Faber, 8s. 6d.). Here the war merely 
intrudes to spoil for a time the results of a gallant 
effort by two young people, a Fleet Street 
journalist and his wife, to establish themselves in 
a new life ‘“‘in the sun.’’ It was a romantic 
adventure this migration to “Catalonia for the 
purpose of undertaking the business of hotel- 
keeping and till the war came and emptied the 
Casa Johnstone of its guests, who otherwise 
showed every disinclination to leave it, the experi- 
ment proved to a remarkable success, greater even 
than these optimistic adventurers can ever have 
anticipated. The emptying of the Casa does not 
seem to have unduly depressed its proprietors, who 
refused to be rescued and quickly consoled them- 
selves by finding new opportunities for increasing 
their knowledge of their very friendly Catalonian 
neighbours. But one is glad to learn from the 
publishers’ blurb that since the book was written a 


new era of prosperity has dawned for the Casa 
Johnstone. 


Fortune is supposed to smile on the brave, and 
no one who reads Mrs. Johnstone’s lively and 
humorous story of hotel-keeping experiences in a 
foreign country can have any doubts of the 
courage that was required for setting out on and 
continuing in this adventure, or that it deserved the 
best of treatment at the hands of Fate. Spain at 
the moment may appear to most people who read 
of it in their newspapers a country wholly lacking 
in attractions. ‘‘ Hotel in Spain ’’ may serve to 
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correct that impression—at least so far as one little 
corner of it, the seaside village of Tossa, fifty miles 
from Barcelona, is concerned. And even if one 
is not tempted straightaway to pack up one’s traps 
and seek out this delectable spot one can 
thoroughly enjoy reading all about it, its inhabi- 
tants, the Casa Johnstone and its erstwhile guests 


in Mrs. Johnstone’s vivaciously written, charming 
book. 


NEW NOVELS 


The ordinary sea story may not appeal to every 
novel reader, but ‘** Sea Way Only ”’ by Humtrey 
Jordan (Hodder and Stoughton) is by no means ot 
the ordinary type. It isa fine tale, with an excel- 
lent plot and characters in it that at once command 
one’s interest and sympathy. ‘The author knows 
and loves the sea and has the art, without being too 
technical, and while writing simply and directly, 
of making his readers share in his own and his 
hero’s attachment to the life of a sailor. The hero 
and the man who so faithfully serves him as 
steward throughout his career stand out as among 
the most admirably drawn characters in recent sea 
fiction. 


Miss Kathryn Jean MacFarlane before embark- 
ing upon her novel based on the life of Emily 
Bronte, ‘‘ Divide the Desolation’’ (Harrap, 8s. 6d.), 
spent some years in intensive Brontéan research 
and though she does not pretend to have added 
anything to Brontéana, she has certainly made 
splendid use of her painstaking labours in recreat- 
ing so vividly the whole Bronté family environ- 
ment and in interpreting the characters of Emily 
and her sisters and brother. The story concerns 
more particularly that period in Emily’s life when 
Wuthering Heights was written, but it closes on 
the death of Branwell followed a few months later 
by the death of Emily herself. Miss MacFarlane 
has accepted Mr. Charles Simpson’s theory of the 
genesis of Wuthering Heights, but elaborated it, 
as she was, of course, fully entitled to do in a 
novel, by her own imaginative reconstruction of 
Emily’s experiences during the writing of the book. 


‘* Boy in Blue’’ by Royce Brier (Lane the 
Bodley Head) is a tale of the American Civil 
War distinguished both for the realism of its war 
scenes and for the skill with which the author so 
convincingly fills in the whole Civil War back- 
ground and develops his main character from 
hobbledehoy to hero under the influence of a 
charming young woman. 


Boisterous, unpleasant weather is an appropriate 
accompaniment for the crime of murder, and it 
also helps the writer of crime stories to tangle up 
his clues for the greater puzzlement of his readers. 
Mr. Christopher Hale crowds his ‘‘Stormy Night”’ 
(Heinemann) with plenty of incident and numerous 
characters, and the result is a thoroughly satisfying 
double murder mystery, with the actual perpetrator 
of the murders cleverly protected from suspicion 
till the very last moment. 


Mr. Richard Hull strikes an original line in 
crime fiction by making a rather elaborate practical 
joke on a youthful, well-meaning bore the occasion 


for the murder of this wholly unsuspecting victim, 
This is the plot of ‘‘The Murderers of Monty” 
(Faber & Faber), and it makes, in Mr. Hull’s 
capable and ingenious handling of it, a clever and 
entertaining story. 

‘“Mr. Deeds Goes To Town’’ (by Clarence 
Budington Kelland, Arthur Barker) is the novel of 
the film and will not suffer by comparison with it 
from the point of view of humorous characterisa- 
tion or exciting incident. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


‘** Russia and the Balkans, 1870-1880,’’ by B. H. 
Sumner (Milford, 30s.). 

‘* Famous American Men of Science,’ by J. G. 
Crowther (Secker & Warburg, 15s.). 

‘Fourteenth Century Studies,” by M. V. 
Clarke. (Edited by L. S. Sutherland and M. 
McKisack). (Milford, 21s.). 

“Grouse Land,’”’ by Lieutenant-Colonel Lord 
George Scott. (Witherby, 7s. 6d.). 

Novels :— 

“Sing Holiday,’ by Peter Chamberlain 
(Barker); and ‘‘ Act of God,’? by F. Tennyson 
Jesse; ‘* Interval before Birth,’? by N. S. Leitch; 
‘* Lisa,’ by H. S. Hoff; and ‘‘ Thieves Like Us,” 
by Edward Anderson, all from Heinemann; 
“The Sixpenny Man,” by W. Riley (Herbert 
Jenkins). 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 


Messrs. Methuen will be publishing on August 
12 ‘* The Voyage to Illyria,”’ by Kenneth Muir 
and Sean O’Laughlin. This is to be of the nature 
of a psychological biography of Shakespeare, the 
dramatist, the poet and the man. 

During the autumn Messrs. Macmillan will be 
bringing out the second volume of Gustav 
Stresemann’s Diaries, Letters and Papers in the 
English translation of Mr. Eric Sutton. 

Messrs. Collins’ early autumn publications will 
include ‘‘ The Rose of Raby,’’ by Major Guy 
Paget. This will be a study of Edward IV’s 
mother, Cecily Neville, Duchess of York, on much 
the same lines as the same author’s romantic 
memoir of Jane Shore. 

From the Oxford University Press there will be 
coming also early in the autumn an addition to the 
Oxford Historical series, entitled ‘‘ Seignorial 
Administration in England,’”’ by N. Denholm- 
Young. 

Next month Messrs. A. and C. Black will be 
publishing ‘‘ The Mountain Scene ”’ in which Mr. 
F. S. Smythe presents a large number of photo- 
graphs selected from an_ extensive collection 
covering his mountain climbing career. 

Ben Jonson’s tercentenary in August will be 
celebrated by the issue from the Golden Cockerell 
Press of a selection of the poet’s lyrics in a limited 
edition. 

Messrs. Heinemann’s August publications will 
include ‘‘ Farewell to Spain,’? by Miss Kate 
O’Brien. They will also shortly be issuing Mr. 
Francis Brett Young’s historical novel, ‘‘ They 
Seek A Country,’’ written round the Great Trek a 
hundred years ago. 
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Round the Empire 


AIR ROUTE 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Acurs preparations continue in organising the 

England-India route for the operation of the big 
flying-boats which will, as soon as the necessary 
technical equipment is completed, be carrying 
first-class letter-mails without surcharge on this 
vital trans-Empire route. It has now been 
arranged that a survey flight shall be carried 
out shortly by the Imperial Airways flying-boat 
Satyrus.’’ This aircraft—particularly well suited 
for the task—will make detailed surveys over the 
sections of the England-India route lying between 
Alexandria and Karachi. 


Information issued by the Director of Civil 
Aviation, India, indicates the completeness of the 
organisation which is being provided on the trans- 
Indian sections of the England-Australia air route. 
During the past two years a detailed programme of 
experiments has been carried out at all seasons to 
gain the necessary data for the establishment of 
facilities for the new flying-boats of the Empire 
service. 


The result has been the creation, stage by stage, 
of an organisation which is throwing a chain of 
marine alighting, mooring and re-fuelling points 
across India, equipped with all the latest devices 
available, and reinforced by an amplified service of 
wireless and meteorology. Details are given, among 
other things, of the equipment work in progress 
at Karachi, Hyderabad, Raj Sammand, Jhansi, 
Allahabad, Calcutta, Chittagong, §Akyab, 
Rangoon, Moulmein, Mergui and Victoria Point. 


It is reported that on the air route across India 
beacons to facilitate night-flying are now in opera- 
tion at Hyderabad, Dharonare, Uterlai, Merta 
Road, Jodhpur, Delhi, Etah, Cawnpore, Allaha- 
bad, Moghal, Serai, Gaya, Asanol, and Calcutta. 
Additional beacons are to be installed at various 
points, while there are to be special Neon lights at 
Karachi, Rewari and Cawnpore. 


Ceylon is to be brought regularly within the 
great Empire network of air-mail routes. Plans 
are now being completed for extending to Ceylon 
a service already providing connections with the 
main trans-India trunk line. The route which will 
be extended to serve Ceylon is the one operating 
from Karachi to Bombay and Madras. A regular 
450-miles extension from Madras will take this 
Service on to Colombo, Ceylon. Passengers as 
well as mails are to be carried on this new Madras- 
Colombo link. 


News from Australia announces that, as part of 
the new civil air programme now in hand, an air- 
line is to be established between Australia and 
New Guinea. Starting at Sydney, this route will 
Proceed via the east coast of Australia to Thursday 
Island, and thence across to Salamaua and other 
points in New Guinea. The intention is to operate 
a once-weekly service in each direction. 


When preparing the route between England and 
South Africa for the use of flying-boats, one of the 
tasks which had to be undertaken was to secure 
special river and lake soundings along Central- 
Africa sections, in order to provide information as 
to the depths of water suitable for the alighting and 
taking-off of the marine aircraft. In connection 
with this sounding work, the time-factor was 
specially important, and experts provided with the 
latest form of echo-sounding gear carried out their 
task with great rapidity. Flying out from England 
with their apparatus, they installed it in suitable 
surface-craft for the actual sounding operations. 
Altogether, these sounding engineers travelled a 
total distance of approximately 10,000 miles, and 
managed to complete their operations in just over 
a month. On more than one occasion during the 
soundings some of the under-water ‘‘obstructions”’ 
located turned out on further investigation to be 
hippopotami ! 


An expert committee has been established to 
investigate the question of flying-boat bases in 
Northern Australia, in connection with the employ- 
ment of marine aircraft on the England-Australia 
route. This committee, which comprises repre- 
sentatives from the Australian Department of the 
Interior and the Civil Aviation Department, is to 
carry out a series of special surveys in the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. In addition to journeys in surface 
vessels, the members of the committee will have at 
their disposal a special Air Force amphibian when 


inspecting certain of the proposed sites for marine 
air-stations. 
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The actual programme, in opening-up the North 
Atlantic Empire air route for regular commercial 
flying, is to follow up the recent tests by a further 
series of survey flights. Then after this will come 
a period during which scheduled flights are made 
carrying mail loads ; and then as a third stage will 
come the employment of aircraft carrying 
passengers as well as mails. 

‘** I venture to predict that what Port Said is to 
shipping, Singapore will become to air-liners,’’ 
remarked the Governor of the Straits Settlements 
the other day, when commenting on the importance 
of Singapore’s new £1,000,000 civil air-port. 

A business man, after flying just lately from 
Singapore to Southampton, had some interesting 
comments to make on long-distance air travel. One 
of the points which struck him, he said, was the 
feeling of security imparted by the 4-engined 
power-plants of the air-liners of Imperial Airways, 
particularly when crossing over stretches of water. 
He also spoke of the quietness of the modern air- 
saloon, and commented particularly on the ‘‘ cool 
comfort ’’ of air travel when passing through hot- 
weather zones. In regard to the catering services, 
he remarked: ‘‘ Meals and cool drinks of all 
descriptions—biscuits, coffee, cake—al! at the end 
of a bell just above one’s head. What more could 
one ask for? ”’ 

An interesting feature of the internal equipment 
of the big new Empire flying-boats is the electrical 
installation provided in these aircraft. This 
includes generators, engine starters, magnetos, 
navigation lights, pilot lights, lights in cabins, 
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lounges, kitchen, lavatories, baggage compartment, 
control-room and corridors, together with switches, 
fuse-boxes, etc. There are as many as 70 lamps 
in each flying-boat, including mooring and wing- 
tip lamps, cabin lights and powerful landing lights. 
Two 1,000 watt generators are driven by the port 
and starboard inner engines, providing direct 
current at 24 volts, while each of the flying-boat’s 
four 740 h.p. engines has a 22 h.p. electric starter- 
engine, capable of turning the engine at from 30 to 
35 revolutions a minute. 


COMMONWEALTH CREDIT 


Australia is all-dependent upon an adequate 
balance of external trade for the maintenance of its 
economic position and for continued progress in 
the future. Figures issued by the Commonwealth 
statistician at the beginning of June indicated that 
there would be a substantial export surplus for the 
financial year which ended on June 30. The state 
of credit in Australia is determined directly by the 
state of the Commonwealth’s London funds, which, 
in turn, are augmented or drawn upon according 
to the flow of trade. When the Australian banks, 
in consequence of a bad export season, are obliged 
to meet oversea commitments to an amount in 
excess of their incomings, they are compelled to 
adopt a relatively restrictive credit policy in 
Australia. This has the effect of raising interest 
rates and generally dampening down trade and 
business activity. But this year, because of an 
abundantly adequate export surplus, all commit- 
ments on account of debt and other charges, and 
on account of importers’ bills, are able to be met 
easily, with the result that at the moment Australia 
is enjoying a state of relatively easy credit. For 
the ten months to April 30, Australia had a favour- 
able balance of external trade, estimated at 
£31,561,000 (the highest since 1934), while since 
then the figure has risen considerably. This 
ensured that the financial year would end with a 
surplus more than sufficient to meet all oversea 
commitments on account of Government and muni- 
cipal loans, and other payments, which amount to 
about £28,000,000 sterling, and to enable at the 
same time some substantial addition to be made to 
accumulated sterling reserves. 


AUSTRALIAN STATE LOANS 


A less favourable view of Australian finance is 
afforded by a contemplation of the State loans. 
In the June number of the Australian Abstract of 
Statistics is was shown that in 1935-36 loan expen- 
ditures of State Governments amounted to 
£23,202,278. The allocation of 1935-36 loan 
expenditure was as follows :— 


Spent on ‘‘ works ”’ .. £17,493,826 

Spent on deficits, loan raisings, 
exchange, etc. 5,708,452 
£23,202,278 


Thus, as the Sydney Bulletin points out, out of 
every £1 of loan expenditure, ‘‘works”’ got 
15s. 1d. and shortages 4s. 1ld. From the begin- 
ning of their respective careers the States had 
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spent to June of 1936 :— 


On works ... £842,019,000 
On deficits, loan raisings, etc. 96,425,000 
£938,444,000 


Of every £100 passed through the loan accounts of 
all the States, the disbursements were :— 


On works ... £89 14 6 
On shortages 10 5 6 


At June 30, 1936, the States owed £864,742,000, 
which is £22,728,000 more than they had spent on 
works. 

The Bulletin, commenting on these figures, 
caustically remarks: ‘‘ Seeing that the making of 
losses on the public debt, though an old habit, 
has been greater in recent years than before, it 
might be advisable for the Loan Council to open 
each meeting with a certain brief recital, just as 
sittings of Parliament are opened with prayer. 
The chairman might read to his assembled 
brother-borrowers (and himself) the resolution 
passed at a conference of Premier-Treasurers as 
a prelude to the making and adoption of the 
Premiers’ Plan:—‘ That it is resolved by the 
several Governments as regards such public works 
as it may be possible to finance by loans raised in 
the internal market that approval will not be given 
to the undertaking of any new works which are not 
reproductive in the sense of yielding to the 
Treasury concerned, within a reasonable period, 
a revenue at least equal to the service of the debt 
(interest and sinking fund).’—That resolution was 
never rescinded. It also was never honoured. Not 
one of the subscribing politicians has been in the 
smallest degree faithful to his bond and under- 
taking. The one burning, dominating question at 
every meeting of the Loan Council—and the one 
question on which there is complete unanimity— 
is, ‘ How much can we get?’ ”’ 


SOUTH AFRICAN UNITY 


References to the closer understanding between 
the two races in South Africa that was being 
brought about with the passing of years were con- 
tained in speeches made by General Smuts and 
Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr, Union Minister of Mines, at 
a banquet in Johannesburg on the occasion of the 
first birthday of Die Vaderland as a daily news- 
paper. While General Smuts traced the growth 
of understanding and gradual intermingling of the 
two sections of the population, Mr. Hofmeyr 
appealed to the people of South Africa to forget 
those incidents in the history of the country that 
were best forgotten, and to remember those that 
would further materially assist in welding the 
people into a united nation. 

“There had been in recent years a movement 
of the population such as none could have fore- 
seen,’’ General Smuts said. Many could 
remember when the European people of South 
Africa were sharply divided between town and 
country. As a result of the movements of the 
Population in recent years, however, people were 
thoroughly intermixed—something that was very 
desirable. ‘* You have no more striking instance 
of it than on the Rand,’’ General Smuts added. 


‘* If you look about on the Witwatersrand you see 
how thoroughly mixed the people of this country 
have become.’’ The two sections of the popula- 
tion were learning to understand one another. The 
Afrikaans Press in Johannesburg was assisting in 
fostering this spirit. 

Mr. Hofmeyr, proposing the toast of ‘‘ Our 
Country,”’ stated that there had always been differ- 
ences of opinion in South Africa, as was to be 
considered natural in the coming together of 
nations whose customs and languages differed. 
There was, however, something which bound the 
two nations together—and that was their love of 
South Africa. ‘‘ Through our history there runs 
the urge to unity which leads to the formation of 
one indivisible nation,’’ he said. There could, 
however, be no “‘ swallowing up ”’ of one section 


of the population by another. To-day there was 
equality. 


CANADA’S RESOURCES 


Canada’s farm lands have made the Dominion 
one of the leading wheat growers in the world. 
While the true extent of her minerals is not yet 
known, those that have been developed are of great 
importance and augur well for the future. The 
forested lands of the Dominion, which cover 
one-and-a-quarter million square miles—the area of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland combined— 
have placed Canada in the forefront in the produc- 
tion of newsprint and made her one of the leading 
producers and exporters of lumber. An abund- 
ance of cheap water power drives the machinery of 
her manufacturing industries, while her fur 
resources, responsible in great measure for 
Canada’s birth, are still an active contributor to the 
national income. Fisheries, both freshwater and 
sea, are capable of much greater development and 
scenic attractions provide unrivalled recreational 
facilities for millions of visitors each year. 


THREADED HISTORY 


The Science of Beadology is becoming more and 
more important. Ancient races of mankind had 
their particular tribal and traditional beads, as do 
many existing unsophisticated natives. Such 
ornaments, when found by skilled archzxologists, 
have often an interesting story to tell. Some beads, 
of varying shades of blue and of differing glass 
texture, have recently been found, at considerable 
depth, on a hill in the Essexvale district of 
Southern Rhodesia. They have no counterpart in 
modern Bantu (negro) culture. A stone pendant 
found on the same site resembles examples found 
elsewhere in the African sub-continent, which have 
always been associated with Late Stone Age 
implements and resemble two objects described in 
** Zimbabwe Culture ’’ by the explorer, archzolo- 
gist and author, Miss Caton Thompson. 

There is reason to believe that in early 
medizval times there was traffic in gold, copper 
and iron between India and what is now Southern 


Rhodesia. 
BULAWAYO’S ELECTRICITY 


Bulawayo (Southern Rhodesia) is proud of its 
Electricity Department. The Chairman of the 
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Town Council Finance Committee had some 
pleasant things to say about it in a Budget speech 
last week. When the Electricity Department was 
taken over by the Municipality in 1924, he said, 
the output of the generating station was just under 
one million units. The estimate for the present 
year is nearly twenty million units, which is sold 
to consumers at the average cost of just over one 
penny a unit. The cost of current has been steadily 
reduced, and a contract has been lately entered into 
for the erection of a 7,500 K.w. generating set at 
an estimated cost of £96,000. 


‘** To the industrialist,’’ said the Chairman, “‘ it 
has not only reduced the capital expenditure neces- 
sary to his business, but for reliability and cost has, 
achieved a position which no other form of motive 
power can compete with. In domestic life, elec- 
tricity has added comfort and cleanliness which are 
beyond question, and that at a minimum of cost 
to the householder.”’ 


S. RHODESIA’S VITAL STATISTICS 


Some interesting facts about the health and 
natural increase of the population of Southern 
Rhodesia emerge from a report recently issued by 
the Colony’s Department of Statistics. The crude 
death rate is 9; and if one adjusts this figure to 
make allowances for the population being some- 
what younger than a ‘‘standard’’ population in 
Europe it is 10. This compares very favourably 
with such countries as England and Wales (9.8), 
Canada (9.6), United States (10.8), Scotland (11.3). 
Southern Rhodesia has a crude birth rate of 22.6 
per thousand over the years 1931-35, while that of 
the United Kingdom was 15.5; Canada, 21.7; New 
Zealand, 16.9; United States, 17.3. In regard to 
excess of births over deaths, only one country in 
the Empire exceeds Rhodesia—the Union of South 
Africa. It is interesting to compare Rhodesia’s 
natural increase of 13.3 per thousand with Ger- 
many’s 4.9 and Italy’s 9.8. 


The Colony seems remarkably kind to women, 
for the female death rate in 1936 was 8.22, as com- 
pared with 12.08 for males; and very much the 
same ratio has persisted for many years. Another 
phenomenon is almost mysterious. Up to the year 
1932 there was usually a small annual preponder- 
ance of female births, but that year boys jumped 
into the lead, which they have held ever since. 


WHERE TWINS ARE UNWANTED 


A motion was recently before the Federation of 
Women’s Institutes in Southern Rhodesia which 
proposed that the law should be amended to permit 
the High Court to pass a sentence other than death 
on natives convicted of the murder of twins or an 
abnormal child. It was pointed out that the 
mother, in accordance with ancient native custom, 
was performing what in her eyes was an act of 
sacrifice. The death sentence in such cases is a 
mere legal formality and reprieve automatic. A 
native Commissioner present at the meeting 
explained that the killing of twins was becoming 
rarer, so much so that such births were now duly 
reported to the proper authorities. The resolution 
was rejected by 18 votes to 13. 


CALCUTTA’S MOSQUITO MENACE 


“According to Calcutta’s municipal Mosquito 
Controlling Officer, the mosquito menace has been 
growing in an ever-increasing proportion every 
year. This he attributes to the fact that the River 
Bidyadhari, Calcutta’s main sewage outfall, has 
become incapable of carrying away the sullage 
water of the city, and this has led to an abnormal 
prevalence of the particular species Culex fatigans 
which breeds in polluted water, and has a long 
range of flight—up to two miles—from breeding 
places. In spring, the breeding season, Culex 
fatigans, he says, becomes a menace in every town 
having a large number of surface drains. ‘‘ If one 
considers carefully the water supply, rainfall and 
drainage of the city,’’ continues this authority, 
** he will find that the river Hooghly supplies daily 
about 125 million gallons of water, both filtered 
and unfiltered, and the annual rainfall is nearly 70 
inches: all this water is being discharged eastward 
through two main storm-water and sewer out-fall 
channels, and about 30 smaller channels. Owing 
to the silting up of the principal out-fall, i.e., the 
river Bidyadhari, all this water, charged with the 
sewage of the city, not only accumulates in the 
sullage channels, but pollutes at the same time the 
whole of the Salt Lake, comprising more than 30 
square miles and bordering the eastern fringe of 
Calcutta. This gradual increase of Culex fatigans 
is a clear index of the ever increasing pollution of 
the vast tract of water-logged, flat land that this 
city has the disadvantage of possessing as its 
adjacent area on the east. The increased mosquito 
population in winter is entirely due to a tremendous 
invasion of Culex fatigans breeding just outside 
the city in overwhelming numbers in the highly 
polluted water overgrown with water hyacinth.” 

The Controlling Officer suggests the following 
remedies :—Chemical treatment of the crude 
sewages by chlorine or other suitable method to 
render it inoffensive and unsuitable for breeding 
mosquitoes; prevention of indiscriminate pollution 
of the water of the Salt Lake by pumping out the 
foul water into it at several points along the New 
Cut Canal ; freedom of the drainage channels from 
water hyacinths and other aquatic weeds. But he 
says the Calcutta Corporation alone will not be 
able to solve this Culex fatigans problem. The 
adjacent municipalities and local bodies must be 
persuaded or compelled to join hands with the 
Calcutta Corporation to control mosquitoes in their 
own areas; otherwise, this influx of mosquitoes 
from the adjacent uncontrolled areas will render 
nugatory all the efforts of the Corporation. 

A SANTHALI DICTIONARY 


Dr. Bodding, who has spent some decades as a 
missionary among the Santhalis and is an 
authority on their language, has just completed his 
magnum opus, a Santhali dictionary. Comment- 
ing on this fact, the Statesman remarks that to 
compile a dictionary of a virtually unwritten 
tongue (probably Dr. Bodding has written it more 
than anyone else) is a task that calls for patience, 
tact and linguistic discrimination. ‘‘ We are told 
that he has managed to track down and fix in his 
pages some 26,000 words. That shows the wealth 
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of expression that the Santhalis have built up 
without a written or literary language, for it is 
common experience that the unlettered who live 
near to the soil manage to do a great deal with a 
few words, and experts tell us of the few hundreds 
with which the English or French villager can go 
through life. Let it be admitted that he can often 
do more with them than the man who has raised 
his store up to 20,000 through a literary training. 
Dr. Bodding is to be congratulated on a heroic 
piece of work, of which most of his Santhalis will 
never hear anything.”’ 


CEYLON CONSITITUTION’S DEFECTS 


Strong criticism of the present Ceylon constitu- 
tion was made by a deputation which recently 
waited on the Governor of Ceylon. The deputa- 
tion represented the European, the Tamil, the 
Burgher, the Indian and the Ceylon Muslim 
communities. 

Each group in the deputation had its own spokes- 
man, and speeches were made by these as well as 
by other members of the group. Many of the 
speakers maintained that under the present con- 
stitution representatives of minority communities 
in the State Council had no opportunity of being 
elected to the Board of Ministers, as was proved by 
the constitution of the present Board of Ministers. 

On behalf of the European community of Ceylon 
it was stated that they had whole-heartedly and 
honestly tried to collaborate in the working of the 
existing Constitution, and, if it were decreed to 
carry on with it, they should still continue to try 
to collaborate. ‘* Nevertheless among certain of 
us, as among many of other communities,’’ the 
European Association’s spokesman declared, ‘‘ the 
feeling has grown that the Constitution is 
structurally unworkable and that the only thing to 
do is to apply for a fresh Commission to re-examine 
it in detail with a view to arriving at some other 
solution.” 


SOIL EROSION IN CEYLON 


The question of soil erosion is a very live one in 
many parts of the Empire at the present time. So 
far as Ceylon is concerned, the Cevlon Daily News 
declares that nobody any longer disputes the fact 
that this problem was created by the extensive 
clearing of wide forest areas for the development of 
the planting industries. |The original forest 
canopy was removed to make room for coffee which 
later gave place to tea and rubber without provision 
being made to retain in situ the fine soil of the 
original forest. ‘‘ The result has been the serious 
loss of ton-soil that is evident to-day, a consequent 
falling off of the water-retaining power and fertility 
of the earth in the hilly regions, the silting of 
rivers, floods and the depositing of silt on the lower 
lands to the detriment of peasant cultivation. 
There was a time when the seriousness of this 
problem was not sufficiently appreciated in some 
quarters, but fortunately to-day the major agri- 
cultural industries themselves are fully aware that 
it is just as much in their interest as in the interest 
of anybody else to do everything that is 
Possible for the conservation of the soil, and 
It is to be hoped that the available remedies to 


reduce erosion to a minimum will soon be 
universally adopted.” 


A BUDDHIST RENAISSANCE 


A plea that Buddhist countries in the East 
should be more united and that they should 
co-operate to bring about a Buddhist Renaissance 
in the East was made by the Hon. U. Maung 
Gyee, President of the Burma Senate, in the course 
of an address at the distribution of prizes at the 
Gunananda Vidyalaya, Kotahena, Ceylon, recently. 
The prize-giving was presided over by the Hon. 
U. Chit Hlaing, Speaker of the Burma House of 
Representatives, and the prizes were distributed by 
the Hon. Maung Gyee, both of whom were on a 
visit to Ceylon on their way back to Burma from 
England where they represented Burma at the 
Coronation. 

‘“* There seems to be a feeling,’’ said the Hon. 
U. Maung Gyee, “‘ that Burma should be more 
closely united with Ceylon. We, in Burma, also 
look forward to a closer union between this country 
and ours. In fact, the Buddhist countries in the 
East should be more united and we should 
co-operate to bring about a Buddhist Renaissance 
in the East. In my own country monastic educa- 
tion has been responsible for the spread of literacy 
among the masses. From time immemorial our 
monastic schools have been seminaries of culture. 
We have a monastic school almost in every village 
in Burma.’’ He understood, he said, that there 
were only a few such monastic schools in Ceylon 
and he expressed the hope that monastic education 
would take its proper place in the island. 


Price 7/6 net. 
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Letters to the Editor 


ANIMAL DISEASES 


[From Sir Frederick Hobday] 

Sir,—It is welcome news that the Minister of 
Agriculture is initiating a campaign to stamp out 
certain preventable diseases of British livestock, 
diseases which represent an annual loss of 
£14,000,000, a very high figure for the year of 
Grace 1937. Mr. Morrison has made it clear that 
the scheme involves the formation of a centralised 
Public Veterinary Service; and, indeed, it is vital 
for its success that the existing confusion and 
anomalies of administration shall be overcome. 

In this war on animal diseases the help which 
can be given by the local veterinary practitioner 
must not be forgotten, as his experience can be 
of immense use. Although the help given in the 
past by the Government has been meagre and 
private, research and pioneer invention have 
already shown what can be done. Let us consider 
one or two examples in which British veterinary 
scientists have pioneered the world. 

The vaccine discovered by Professor Dalling and 
the late Professor Gaiger for the protection of 
lambs against dysentery saves flock owners 
hundreds of thousands of pounds every year. The 
treatment of milk fever, once the dreaded terror 
of the dairy farmer, has been, by the work of 
Professor Russell Greig, so completely revolution- 
ised that an unconscious dairy cow will be on its 
feet and asking for food within less than an hour 
after being injected. The work of Laidlaw and 
Dunkin on that friend of man, the dog, against 
distemper is well known, and that dread scourge, 
tuberculosis, may well, if the present methods of 
veterinary control are intensified, be completely 
stamped out within the next twenty years. 

I have recently watched with interest, too, 
another small effort of pioneer work which is 
already very widely exploited and should do much 
to safeguard sheep from foot-rot and kindred 
diseases. I refer to the rubber sheep boot. Reports 
that have reached me from various parts of the 
country show how real are the benefits of these 
boots which, holding the dressing firmly in place 
and saving the foot from further contamination, 
lead to a swift and effective cure. A similar boot 
is also available to protect in the same way the 
feet of cattle when being treated for ‘‘foul’’ and 
other diseases in which antiseptic dressing is 
necessary. 


Mr. Morrison is to be congratulated on the 
energy with which he has declared war on animal 
diseases, and it is to be hoped that he will make 
full use of the scientific work of our Veterinary 
Schools and_ Institutions, and continue to 
encourage the kind of research and inventiveness 
which can do so much to remove the hazards of 
the farmer’s vear. 

Frepericxk T. G. Hoppay 
(Principal and Dean of the Royal 
Veterinary College). 
6, Gt. College St., N.W.1, 


AUSTRALIA’S DESERT ’’ LANDS 


Sir,—Australia is a great continental ‘‘ Atoll,” 
like smaller islands in the Pacific, with remains of 
a great barrier reef on the north-east coast, 
with a fringe of coral, while inside there must have 
been a great inland lagoon sea, the bed of which 
forms an arid Central Australia. 

Yet some portions are more fertile than others, 
and may be compared to the great and small oases 
in the great deserts elsewhere which may have 
been also seas at least between high and low water, 

These oases must have been ones larger than at 
present and perhaps more numerous with, instead 
of only a few or no inhabitants, large and 
prosperous populations, with some permanent 
means of subsistence, like Palmyra, between 
Damascas and Mesopotamia, under Zenobia. 

In England water is held up in the chalk bya 
layer of impermeable clay called the ‘‘ Gault,” 
and lies far below the surface, - 

Such impermeable strata may exist in Australia 
and explain why some portions of the interior are 
more fertile than others, and when the level of the 
water rises below it may be the cause of the 
periodical periods of fertility, while water might 
also be retained on the surface. 


Joun H. Burton, 
Newtown Park, Co. Dublin. 


COMPANY MEETING 
FURNESS, WITHY & CO. 


Ordinary Dividends Resumed. 


HE 46th annual general meeting of Furness, Withy 
and Co., Ltd., was held on Tuesday, at Furness 
House, London, E.C. 

The Lord Essendon (the chairman) said that it was 
with no little pleasure that the directors submitted the 
accounts for the past year, which enabled them to fulfil 
the hopeful anticipations which he had ventured upon a 
year ago of recommending the payment of a dividend 
upon their Ordinary share capital after a lapse of three 
years in an otherwise unbroken record of 46 years. 

The profit and loss account reflected the improvement 
which had set in in 1935 and continued qnietly through- 
out 1936. As a result, there was a profit for the year after 
providing for expenses of every description of £544,744, 
an improvement of approximately £130,000. A dividend 
of 3 per cent. per annum, less income tax, was recom- 
mended on the Ordinary capital. 

Since the close of their financial year they and their 
associated companies had increased their investment in 
the Royal Mail Lines, Ltd., by the acquisition of a 
further substantial block of shares. Their subsidiary 
companies consisted of 14, of which six were ship-owning 
companies and eight were other than ship-owning, and 
although four of the shipping companies had paid no 
dividend on their Ordinary capital last year, they had 
been able quite materially to strengthen their positions 
and add to their internal resources. 

Shipowning in these days was, in many respects, like 
politics. It was impossible to remain unaffected by other 
people’s troubles, and there was no snch thing in ship- 
owning as non-intervention. Their ships were enga 
in world-wide trading, and the majority of the troubles 
they ran against were neither predictable nor avoidable. 
Granted peaceful conditions, he believed that in the next 
year or two, during which period high costs would 
— any excessive building of new ships, there would 

a continuance of profitable trading for the shipping 
industry. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Your Investments 


HOLIDAYS AND PRICES 


 igpeage has been a feeling for some time among 
the more optimistic that activity on the Stock 
Exchange will re-awake with the end of the summer 
holiday period. Every year this hope is enter- 
tained, and one hears frequently that ‘‘ an autumn 
boom is likely.’”’ In the normal course of events 
there is little to justify this beyond the return of 
public interest to investment fields after holidays 
are past and investors become once more business- 
minded; but this year there does seem more than 
usual to justify the feeling. We have pointed out 
for some time past that no fundamental change in 
the position has taken place; on the other hand, 
this country, America and others are more fully 
committed to a policy of expansion, monetarily 
and industrially, than before. For the past two or 
three months the result of the collapse of a bull 
position has been evident and the adverse trend of 
international events has been merely the excuse 
for dull markets. It is true that news almost every 
day has appeared unfavourable, but when the 
buying movement was in evidence earlier in the 
year markets ignored the international political 
troubles which threatened from day to day and 
week to week. The optimistic view of the outlook 
expressed by Lord Horne at the meeting of the 
Zinc Corporation last week seems to be thoroughly 
justified, and it is more than probable that this will 
be borne out by a renewed upward movement in 
stocks and shares when the holidays are ended. 


THE GROUND FLOOR 


It is seldom, however, that the investing public 
takes the opportunity of ‘* getting in on the ground 
floor’? when an upward movement in security 
prices is impending; rather does the ordinary 
investor hesitate until prices, moving upwards in a 
spectacular manner, convince him that they offer 
profits for all. It is, by then, usually too late to 
secure much in the way of capital appreciation, 
and very often the prices at which the ordinary 
investor buys are too high to give him a satis- 
factory income return should he desire to hold on 
to his stock. This is a period of rising commodity 
prices and, whatever temporary setbacks there may 
be, it is beyond the power of any Government to 
stimulate industrial recovery and hold back prices. 
Hence the investor should pluck up courage and 
decide either to buy now when prices are low, or 
to leave the market alone altogether. It is no use 
waiting until the professional operator has raised 
security prices to such a level that he is sure of 
a substantial profit. He will then take it, and 
leave the public to take over his high-priced stocks. 


SHIPPING SHARES 


Recent revival in stock markets has centred 
largely on Shipping shares, and prospects in this 
direction are distinctly encouraging. Such shares 
as Court Line, Clan Line, Lamport & Holt, Elder 
Dempster Holdings, Wm. France Fenwick, and 
King Line all look interesting, while Brynymor 
Steamship, a small Welsh company previously 
mentioned in these columns, have been active with 
the 2s. shares at 6s. 6d. Of these shares Court 
Lines, Lamport & Holt and Clan Line are perhaps 
the most promising. Clan Line are now standing 
at £9 15s. per £1 share, while Lamport & Holt 
6s. 8d. shares are at nearly 15s., and Court Line, 
also of 6s. 8d. each, are at 24s. At this level 
yields on dividends paid are either non-existent or 
very small indeed, but Clan Line give nearly 7 per 
cent. vield on earnings last year, and there is every 
prospect that profits for the current year will be 
higher. The investor may well remark that ship- 
ping shares have already advanced sufficiently to 
prohibit any “‘ getting in on the ground floor,’ but 
there is every likelihood that the upward move- 
ment will prove only just to have started. The 
companies have just reached agreement so far as 
tramp shipping is concerned, to co-operate further 
on a voluntary basis when the Government subsidy 
ends, and this co-operation is not likely to break 
down while foreign competition remains on any- 
thing like the present level. If the hoped-for 
improvement in International Trade materialises, 
then shipping companies will reap a large measure 
of prosperity. 


The 12s. shares of John I. Jacobs & Co., tanker 
freighters, have already been mentioned in these 
columns at around 28s. 6d., and they now stand at 
30s., which does not appear fully to discount 
prospects. The company earned nearly 20 per 
cent. last year and paid only 7} per cent. Asa 
sheer gamble in the tanker market, the Is. 
ordinary shares of Tankers Ltd. at 44d. are a cheap 
long shot. The company is still engaged in paying 
off preference arrears, but at the present rate of 
earnings considerable inroads into these arrears 
payments may be made, bringing the ordinary 
within more reasonable distance of a dividend. 


SIAMESE TIN 


Those who acted upon the advice a few weeks 
ago in these columns that the 5s. units of Siamese 
Tin Syndicate looked an attractive purchase at 
around 28s. may now note that the stock has risen 
to nearly 33s. and remains a strong market. For 
1936 the company paid 25 per cent. and for the 
first half of the current year 25 per cent. was paid 
in interim dividends, which would have been 
raised to 30 per cent. but for the N.D.C. uncer- 
tainties, now removed. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


LONDON : 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Assets £53,202,250 


Total Income exceeds £10,300,690 
EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street 
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JOIN The Navy League NOW 


The Navy League is the only Organisation whose object is to urge the vital 
importance of Sea Power to the British Empire. All patriotic citizens 
should therefore give it their moral and financial support. 


TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP : 


For Life Annually 

Vice-President - - - £25 0 0 5 0 0 , 
Fellow - - - - £1010 0 1 1 0 | 
Member - - £5 0 0 010 0 ee 
Includes “The Navy” Monthly. Post Free 

Member (without Magazine) - £0 5 0 
Associate - — from £0 2 
0 1 


Includes Navy League Quarterly. Post Free 

For information as to enrolling as a member of the League, please 
communicate with the General Secretary, The Navy League, Grand Buildings, | 
Trafalgar-square, London, W.C.2. | 


ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. Best i- | 
HOTELS tion on the front. 120 rooms. Pele. STAMPS 

phone: 761 762. 

hi ndrew ree mins. 

Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. Leicester Sq. Tube. 250 so H. & C. 

EXHILL-ON-SEA. — Clevedon Guest Water. Room, bath, breakfast, 7/6; tiouble, 


. For best prices send to 
Harmer Rooke’s Strand Auctions, 2, 
Arundel Street. Sales Weekly. 


House, Magdalen Road. Tel. 2086. 13/6. 
,BONNINGTON HOTEL, | Southampton MISCELLANEOUS 
and comfort. From 3 guineas. Special ow, ‘a British Muse x 330 
Winter terms. Vistiors 9/6 m, Bath and Table ‘d’ Hote RENCH RIVIERA.—Gentleman’s large 
RIGHTON (HOVE)—NEW IMPERIAL and attractive villa at Mentone for 
HOTEL. First Avenue, | Overlooking _ CORA HOTEL, for £10,000. ‘but the owner will accept. £3,000 
hotel. LIFT. Central Heating, etc. Vita Stations. pel uston an ing’s Cross for a quick sale. A real bargain. The owner 


230 Guests; Room, Ba’ 
Sun Lounge. From 4 guineas. Special and Table a’ Hote breakfest, 8/6. 


would also consider co-operating with other 
residential terms. 


a * in running the villa as a country- 
ouse hotel or rest home. Principals or 


their only should apply to N.P., 
UDE, N._ Cornwall. — The 70 Box Number 99, 18, York 
Private Hotel. Downs view ens., P 4 from 6 to 7 4 Buildings, London, 
4 gns. per week, full board. Golf, WE. season. 
LENDER, Perthshire. — T hi full many luscious and. 
from 6 gns. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, from 24/-; Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. Bota LeeUas. EAC 12 large 
UNDEE.—The Royal British Hotel is Gunnislake, Cornwall. 
the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. Rec. 2 Pons, trom ERMANY’S desire for peace and 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 6059. 1 minute from, Pier. Golf, tennis, bowls boll 
LY, Cambe-—The Lamb H otal, Bed. 20: and bathing. Cocktail bar. Fully licensed. Deutscher Fichte-Bund, d, Hamburg 36, Jung: 
. Pens gns. 
th and MORELLO CHERRY (Stoneless) 
OLKESTONE. ORANGE HOUSE Blestric Bone JAMS; Pineapple, Blackcurrant, Damson, 
Private Hotel, Castle Hill Avenue; 


Peach and man ther delicious Home- 
8 mins. to Sea and Cliff Hall. Excel- -—Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. Made Jams, Wellies Marmaledes; 
lent table. “Not large but everything of 3: .. 3. Pens., 64 to 8 gns. beautifully packed SIX 1-lb. pots, 7/-; 
the best ’’—3-4 uns. Winter, 2 ape. —Prop., a” ge y Bathing, tennis, 12 for 13/-; 24 for 23/6, all carriage aid. 
Miss Sykes of the Olio Cookery Book. Hilda Kimberley, Gunnislake, Corn wal all, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION ORDER TO NEWSAGENT 
12 months 30/- (Postage included). Name of Newsagent .............. stencenonseuanicg 
To the Publisher, ‘* The Saturday Review,” Address 
18/20, York Buildings, — London, 
W.C2. Commencing on............ 
please send to me weekly “ The Saturday Commencing with next issue, please deliver 
Review,” for a period Of ......-++.ccseeee months, to me each week a copy of “‘ The Saturday 
for which I enclose remittance for ...............045 Review,” published at 6d. 
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